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PROFITEERING IN ENGLAND 

BY LINCOLN WILBAR 



In estimating the extent to which profiteering has been 
carried on in England since the beginning of the war and 
the effect it has had on the people, the American reader 
must bear in mind the cardinal fact that normal values in 
Great Britain are, or, rather were, considerably below 
those obtaining in the United States, and that, in conse- 
quence, profiteering begins on a much lower level, and to 
English eyes looks outrageous, at a figure which in America 
would probably be blazoned in Sunday editions as the spe- 
cial attraction of a bargain sale. 

Unless this distinction is fully taken into consideration, 
the citizen of the United States, accustomed to pay higher 
prices for almost everything as one of the penalties of the 
normal economic conditions under which he lives, will be 
pretty sure to do the British profiteer the injustice of pre- 
suming him to be lacking in imagination and daring. A 
two hundred per cent increase of profit that puts the retail 
price of an article in London level with the average price 
of a similar article in New York, is not likely to impress 
the American fancy with its true enormity, unless the orig- 
inal difference in values is first allowed for. When that is 
done, however, the initiative and brazen effrontery of Brit- 
ish profiteering should become at once apparent, even to a 
people habituated to the payment, as a matter of course, 
of prices approximating to those created by the genius of 
the British profiteer. 

It was not to be expected that the British profiteer, 
handicapped from the outset by the limitations imposed by 
a lower economic basis, would be able to produce really 
striking results in comparison with the achievements of his 
contemporaries in some other countries. He had the will 
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and the skill, but they had all that, and the additional 
initial advantage of a higher standard of values. And as 
there is always something more crudely spectacular in the 
American method of doubling the price of a ten-cent article 
than in the British system of adding 100 per cent to the cost 
of a similar article sold at a penny, it will require a consid- 
erable effort of the imagination on the part of the man on 
the ten-cent basis to realize the significance of 100 per cent 
profiteering to the man who lives under the penny standard. 
Considered in a detached and sympathetic spirit, how- 
ever, and without reference to the amount involved, 100 per 
cent is 100 per cent the world over, and a matter of no lit- 
tle consequence, especially to those who have to pay it. 
To those who make 100 per cent it doubtless appears, in 
the light of their opportunities, as a very inadequate 
achievement; but in the case of the British profiteer, dis- 
satisfaction with the amount of the average has been con- 
siderably modified by the immoral gratification of creat- 
ing some peculiarly unjustifiable extremes. Onions at 600 
per cent, for example. It will be a long time before the 
odour of onions and the odour of the British profiteer cease 
to identify each other in the nostrils of the British house- 
wife. 

In the sophisticated philosophy of that estimable lady, 
butchers and bakers and candlestick-makers have ever been 
much alike the world over — a tribe of greedy, conscience- 
less profiteers, one and all, severally and collectively, sus- 
ceptible to something in the atmosphere of trade which 
causes them to see the difference between cost price and 
selling price as a very much narrower margin than it 
appears to her. Convinced that the shopkeeper is eternally 
on the lookout for an excuse to put up his prices, she is 
equally convinced that he is eternally on the lookout for an 
excuse not to lower them. And when a vast number of 
persons living by trade are suspected by a vaster number 
of being affected with that spirit, there is certain to be more 
or less friction, on occasion, between the party of the buy- 
ing part and the party of the selling. 

This antagonism of the unorganized and incoherent, 
but by no means silent, majority to a powerful and plau- 
sible minority has, however, never had any other effect on 
the trading class in England than to stimulate ingenuity in 
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the manufacture of excuses that would look right from the 
visual angle of a sorely vexed purchaser. And in war 
times it has not even been potent to achieve that result. The 
British war profiteer wears a hide as thick as a dragon's, 
and the heat of public opinion, which at times would have 
burnt holes in the more sensitive skin of a salamander, 
merely warmed him to greater efforts. So, the various 
Controllers being no very effective substitute for St. 
George, the greedy dragon of British profiteering has 
waxed exceedingly fat on the blood and substance of — 
the British profiteer. 

I mean just that. Human nature is human nature the 
world over, and remains the same whether it sells or buys. 
It merely shifts its point of view to embrace the field of its 
own immediate individual interests. With few exceptions, 
every man Jack and every maid Jill in England is at heart 
a profiteer, whose greed is limited only as the opportunity 
to gratify it is limited. The personal pose of philanthropic 
and patriotic virtue which distinguished the British trades- 
man " carrying on " during the war in the interests of 
society and the State, was only a variant of the composite 
pose of the community. Everyone was out to make all he 
could, and what he made was the sum of his ability and 
opportunity. And everyone was obviously growing rich, 
while professing to be on the highway to ruin. 

I do not pretend to say how it was done. But the 
" ruined " Peckham Rye butcher who admitted in the 
bankruptcy court that his profits had trebled during the 
war is a case in point. And all the other " ruined " trades- 
men were virtuous illustrations of the same paradox. The 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick-maker aforesaid, the 
grocer, the milkman — these and their fellow tradesmen, 
little and big, were all whining the same whine and all 
profiteering prodigiously. 

To have taken them out and hanged them, individually, 
to the nearest lamppost for rascally profiteers and impos- 
tors would, of course, have been a satisfaction with a moral 
reaction. But it would have been a dangerous precedent. 
In justice, it would have been necessary to hang the com- 
munity. For if in the length and breadth of England there 
was anyone who was not making an outrageous profit dur- 
ing the war, it was because he or she couldn't, not because 
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neither wished to. There were no bright and shining 
profit-scorning saints in this land of profiteering sinners, 
but rather a vast number of men, women, and children, 
comprising the bulk of the population, each with his or her 
hand shamelessly in the next man's pocket, and each doing 
his level best to extract therefrom as large a percentage as 
possible of the profits that came cascading downward 
through a long series of pockets from the capacious purse 
of that foolish old spendthrift, John Bull. 

Yet I do not remember to have met anywhere between 
Land's End and John O'Groat's a single individual dur- 
ing the whole course of the war (and certainly not since the 
armistice) who did not gabble about the other fellow's 
ungodly profiteering. It was a pose of Pharisaism so uni- 
versal as to suggest a desire to save one's countenance by 
camouflage. But in reality this moral subterfuge imposed 
on nobody, least of all, I suspect, on the individual Phar- 
isee. Still, there is a certain amount of virtue in pretend- 
ing to be virtuous — the pretence, at any rate, proves the 
existence of a rudimentary conscience — and, in the absence 
of effectual control, one would not like to say to what 
extremes profiteering might have gone in England had 
there been no restraint imposed on its development by the 
need of the individual to pretend a condition of splendid 
moral isolation. 

The English owe a great deal to their genius for moral 
hypocrisy. Since the days of the Druids it has, in one way 
and another, been a powerful factor in their national 
growth. But in no relation has it had happier results than 
in the check it put on war-time profiteering. Without its 
aid the various Controllers would have controlled nothing 
— a little less, in fact, than they did. By its subtle influence, 
however, greed was restrained. Though the real spirit of 
this essentially commercial people was to devise means 
whereby to extract blood from stones (even the stones satu- 
rated with the blood of the race) the Pharisaism of the 
Anglo-Saxon prevented, or, rather, modified, the national 
purpose. 

Had this not happened, the indications are that, under 
the stimulus of war's opportunities (the British being by 
nature and training opportunists of an aggressive type), 
John Bull's native rocks would speedily have been drained 
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of their " blood " to the point of porosity. The national 
personification, slightly reduced by war diet, might then 
safely have gone floating away on his little island across 
the sea to greet the German Kaiser, for all the world like 
a modern instance of Peter Dass, voyaging on a millstone 
over the waters on a visit to the King of Denmark. 

So the scandalized howl of the profiteer, calling down 
anathema on those that profiteered against him, was not 
sheer waste of breath. It produced, collectively, a bene- 
ficial general effect. But, of course, the individual howler 
was not affected by his own howling, being much too " keen 
on the make " to be " personally conducted " in the mor- 
ality of profiteering. Profiteering is one of the flagrant 
vices of the other fellow. It is a Christian virtue in our- 
self. The howl of the individual howler, therefore, had no 
real moral significance. He howled at the profiteering of 
others not because they were a whit keener or more vora- 
cious than himself, but because they were more success- 
ful. Hence, since it was due to no virtue of his that he was 
not making half a million a year out of the blood of his 
country, it is difficult to see on what moral grounds he 
shouted at the top of his voice for someone in authority to 
muzzle those sharks, when to all intents he was as great a 
shark on his own account. 

But shout he did, and the louder the farther away he was 
from the source of supply. The little man at the end of 
the line, who was only doubling his pennies, yelled very 
loudly indeed. But Authority was not out to muzzle 
sharks, only to ensure that the big sharks left the little 
sharks enough to keep them alive, the duty of Authority 
everywhere being to maintain an adequate supply of little 
sharks for the big sharks to feed on. Simply the old story 
of the world, you see, phased to fit the conditions and 
requirements of war times. 

There was never any question in England of muzzling. 
If there had been— well, forty-odd millions of people in 
muzzles would have looked funny, wouldn't they? With- 
out being particular as to trade or profession, it is safe to 
assume that if at any time since the war began an English- 
man was not making an outrageous profit in a small way 
or an outrageous profit in a large way, or wishing he could 
(which amounts to the same thing in principle), he was 
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either extremely young or extremely old, or else insane. 

Take the case of the British dairyman — a shark that in 
the process of gorging itself is supposed to destroy annually 
thousands of immature prospective sharks, too small to 
appreciate the divine right and necessity of profit-making. 
Or consider the grocer, or the draper, or the tradesman of 
any kind, or the professional man or crossing-sweeper — 
consider anyone, for that matter, but the out and out luna- 
tic. It really signifies nothing which you choose, the same 
inevitable, incontrovertible fact stands forth clearly, that 
the object of your consideration loved profiteering less only 
because he loved profit-making more, — the profiteering, 
needless to say, being the other man's iniquitous greed, the 
profit-making his own lawful and virtuous gains. 

The unfortunate circumstance that a man's 100 per 
cent profit is in fractions of pence instead of in multiples 
of pounds leaves his moral responsibility for the 100 per 
cent unaffected. The British milkman, who kills a baby 
or two daily by impoverished or contaminated milk for the 
sake of an additional unjustifiable profit of a penny a quart, 
stands today on exactly the same plane of ethics as the man 
who made £50,000 a year in the manufacture of munitions, 
and would have had the war continue indefinitely on that 
account. The only difference is that the smaller greed 
appears more despicable than the greater. There is a cer- 
tain dignity in robbery on a grand scale, which is lacking 
in petty larceny. And one always rather looks down on 
baby-killers, be they Hun or dairymen. 

Cynical? Oh, dear, no! I am not being cynical. The 
cynic is a disagreeable creature who sees no virtue in any- 
one but himself, whereas I see much virtue in everybody. 
Even a war-time or post war-time British profiteer is a 
great improvement on the man of the stone age, whose 
profits, made with a club, generally absorbed the other fel- 
low's entire capital, — profiteering, in those days, being usu- 
ally an affair of force rather than of finance. 

The methods of the British war profiteer (and by " war 
profiteer," I mean not only the man who profiteered during 
the war, but the one who profiteers today as a post-war privi- 
lege) — the methods of these gentry have never been so vio- 
lent. Individually, no doubt, the profiteer has often rebelled 
in spirit against the decree of public opinion that no man, 
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or body of men of like interests, shall profiteer beyond a 
certain per cent, in any particular direction against the 
community, until the community, as a whole, has been able 
to effect a counterbalance by profiteering to an equal extent 
in some other direction; but after a brief struggle early in 
the war, he bowed gracefully to the inevitable, and instead 
of taking 100 per cent at a jump, as his original purpose 
had been, he assumed an attitude of virtuous patriotism and 
philanthropy, very deceptive to the public, and presently 
managed to arrive at an even higher figure by a series of 
artfully graduated hops. 

Thus although the final result to the profiteer was much 
the same, the effect on the public was happily eased. No- 
body really suffered directly by the process but John Bull 
himself, out of whose corporate pocket came the grossly 
inflated national currency wherewith to pay the grossly 
inflated national bills. 

In normal circumstances, and in a country producing 
up to the limit of its undepleted powers, an arbitrary addi- 
tion of an average of 150 per cent to the cost of living, and 
a countervailing arbitrary increase of anything up to ISO 
per cent in the scale of wages, might not be a matter of 
grave import — possibly the reverse. But in a country per- 
sisting in producing, as it were, nothing but waste, the effect 
of these purely artificial increases is to aggravate to a dan- 
gerous degree the internal ill-health of the nation. Great 
Britain, being still in the spendthrift glamour of war, drunk 
with the irresponsible intoxication of living on her capital, 
has not yet begun to realize, as a general conception, just 
how ill she has been made internally by the greed of 
her people ; but the dawn of popular understanding cannot 
be obscured forever by the smoke of recent hostilities, and, 
soon or late, the time must come when the British public 
will have to take off its coat in the broad light of day and 
set about the weary task of reaping the harvest of its prof- 
iteering. 

Lincoln Wilbar. 



